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"the Russian writers had never attained perfect accord; up to the
present each lives and dies in complete isolation. But in France one
feels that there is life. There they had a period of Romanticism
followed by reaction . . . which brought literature to the absurd
extremes of coarse . . . Naturalism now growing numb. We are
already witnessing at the present time the first vague efforts of the
national genius to find new methods of expression. Indeed, Russia
also passed through the same two stages: Romanticism and Naturalism.
Merezhkovsky intended to introduce a new, third stage, and illus-
trated his task by comparing Zola with Verlaine. Zola had pro-
tested against French youth:
By whom do they suppose they can replace us? Do they intend to
confront the great positivist work of a decade with the vague notion
of "Symbolism," under which worthless poetry takes cover? As a
culmination to this great century and as a formula for the general
agony of doubt, the anxiety of mind, and craving for the authentic,
we are offered an enigmatical babble, absurd verses worth only a
few cents and composed by a group of people who spend their lives
in taverns.
Merezhkovsky took up the challenge* *'Ye$, Verlaine always sat in
his favorite, rather poor cafe on the Boulevard St. MicheL" But
"What care I that he is almost a beggar having spent half his life
in prison and in hospitals and that Zola is a ruler in literature,
who, in a day or two, will be a member of the Academy?'* In re-
turning from Paris Merezhkovsky hoped to present Verlaine to
Russia but found there a lack of interest in lofty ideas, a literature
trading in vulgarity, and an absence of taste among critics, and he
wondered: "Are we not standing over a chasm [a favorite word of
Merezhkovsky]?"
No, Merezhkovsky reassured the readers, there exists in Russia
... a new creative force, a new literary trend which reflects die
vague longing of an entire generation, arising from the depths of
the modern European and Russian spirit. . , * We are witnessing
the great and significant struggle between two views of life, two
diametrically opposite conceptions of the world. In its ultimate de-
mands religious feeling clashes with tbe latest deductions of expert